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APOLOGY, @c. 


XEN HERE is a reverence due to 
the dead, which in polite na- 
tions has always been obſerv- 


AKA ed; and gentlemen of charac- 


E 
7 


ter, even in party diſputes, have ever ated 


upon this principle. The dead cannot ſpeak 


for themſelves; and therefore good Writers, 


in every age, have been extremely tender in 
ſaying any thing, which might be thought 
injurious to their memory. 


Mucn more is this reſpect due to charac- 
ters of real worth and excellence. 


Bu T if the univerſal voice of a nation 
have been declared in favour of ſome juſtly 
honoured hero, who has eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in his country's cauſe, and 

B at 
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at laſt greatly died in its ſervice; any at- 
tempt to leſſen or detract from the merit of 
his glorious courſe of life, is an affront of- 
fered to the publick, as well as an injury 
done to the dead; and muſt be reſented by 
every ingenuous mind as inſult added to in- 
gratitude. 


Uro this account I am at a loſs to aſſign 


a reaſon, why ſo exact a writer as the au- 


thor of the Counter- addreſs to the public, 
in drawing the character of the late General 
Wolf, ſhould chooſe to make mention of 
only one important action ; as if his whole 
merit, with the public, reſted in that, and 
the other actions of his life were not worthy 
of attention. Wolf, ſays he, was a very 
young man, but a genius, He atchieved his 
glorious career in one important action, for ever 
memorable ; and reflecting conſummate honour. on 
his country, on himſelf, and on the great man, 
aohoſe councils he executed (a). 


THarT Mr. Wolf was à young man and a 
gentus, ſuperior to moſt of the Generals 
5 under 


(a.) Page 6. 
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under whom he ſerved, is agreed: but does 
our author remember no other action but his 
laſt? or ſhall the nation forget all the ho- 
nours he acquired in the two preceeding 
years of his life ? Every grateful mind muſt 
recollect the ſingular merit, which the pub- 
lick gave to General Wolf in the year 1757. 
When it was ſaid, that he expreſſed his 
readineſs to land on the coaſt of France with 
only a thouſand men, while the commanders 
in chief were holding councils of war to 
prove it unſafe to do it with near ten times 
that number; and when from that excellent 
ſet of precautions, which he drew up for 
the preſervation of his men in their march 
on ſhore; it was plain, that he had not the 
leaſt conception of their being to ſtay a week, 
on ſhipboard, looking upon the coaſt ; and 
then to come home without landing at all. 


Bu r tho' Mr. Wolt's rank in that firſt 
campaign was not high enough, to enable 
him to perform any action, of ſufficient im- 
portance, to merit our author's regard; yet 
the government then took ſo much notice 
of him, as to think him worthy to be en- 
truſted with a much higher command in the 
next. Admitting however that the firſt year 
of the General's career was not ſo eminently 


B 2 diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed ; yet, I thought that all men had 
agreed, that his ſecond campaign was by 
much too important to be overlooked. 


Tu E landing in Cape Breton, for the 


reduction of Louiſburgh, was an action, 


which was not only great in itſelf ; but was 
the leading conqueſt, which opened the way 
to all the reſt. The two houſes were ſo 
fully poſſeſſed with-the ſenſe of its import- 
ance, and of the meritorious part, which 
General Wolf had acted in it; that tho' the 
forms of parliament witheld them from giv- 
ing a public vote of thanks to an inferior in 


command ; yet all agreed that he deſerved 
them. 


Bo r as our author does not chooſe to men- 
tion this part neither of the General's cha- 
racter; but rather ſeems, in haſte, to get 
the reader on to the end of his career; and, 
huddling all his great actions into one, ap- 
pears to wiſh us to forget the pruceeding 
glories of his life; he will give me leave to 
pay this part of a debt due to a good man's 


memory, by pointing out the peculiar merit 
of this atchievement. 


AND 
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AND in order to do juſtice to the ſubject, 
I find it neceſſary to hold it up to the reader 
in a comparative light; by which he will 
have the cleareſt view of its merits, and 
perhaps at the ſame time gain an inſight in- 
to the reaſons, which may have induced our 


Author to draw a ſhade over the former parts 
of the General's career. 


In the year 1757, the government ſent out 
an army of twelve battalions, with inſtruc- 
tions to land, if poſſible, at or near Rochfort ; 


in order, if poſſible, to make an attack upon the 
place. 


Tux troops, without meeting with any 
misfortune in their paſſage, arrived ſafe in 
ten days at the place of their deſtination : 
when the officers, after having held ſeveral 
councils of war, at length found out reaſons 
for not landing, and came home again. 


In the year 1758, the nation ſent out ano- 
ther army of fourteen battalions for the at- 
tacking of Louiſburgh. The officers held 


no council of war; but purſued their in- 


ſtructions, and took the firſt opportunity to 


land, 


[6] 
land, and drive the enemy into the town ; 


and then conſidered of the proper means of 
reducing it. 


In the deſcent on Cape Breton, the ſwell 
of the ſea was ſo great, that the Admiral, 
who had the charge of the debarkation, for 
three days ſucceſſively, after the diſpoſition 
had been made, and the troops were in the 
boats, reported that it was impoſſible to 
land: and at the fourth attempt, when the 
ſwell was decreaſed, the troops were caſt on 
ſhore rather than landed; and not leſs than 
a hundred boats were loſt in landing the men 
and ſtores, upon fo rough a coaſt (50). 


In the Rochfort expedition, the bay of 
Chatelaillon, was pointed out as a ſafe place 
of landing. The Admiral, who had the di- 
rection of the boats; gave in his report, 
That z7 was a fair, firm ſandy bay (c.) the 
ſea was calm, no French troops appeared 
there to oppoſe them : no French batteries 
were erected within reach of the place : and 
the Admiral, aſter viewing of the bay, told 

| them 
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(b) Major General Amherſt's Lotter, Gazette, Aug. 19, 
1758. (c) Inquiry, p. 45. 
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them that he would land them without wet— 
ting their ſhoes (4). 


Bu'r there were ſand hills upon the coaſt; 
and the Generals did not know, but that 
their might be men behind them. 


| In the deſcent on Cape Breton, a large 
body of the enemy was actually ſeen drawn 
up in a chain of poſts upon the ſhore, with 
batteries of cannon and mortars erected in 
the proper parts, to oppole the landing; the 
coaſt was rough, and the ſurf fo great, that a 
place could hardly be found to get a boat on 
ſhore. © Yet under all theſe diſadvantages 
* (ſays general Amherſt) brigadier Wolfe 
e purſued his point, and landed juſt at the 
<« left of the cove, took poſt, attacked the 
«© enemy, and forced them to retreat. Many 
e boats were overſet, ſeveral broke to pieces, 
and all the men jumped. into the water,” 
and ſome of the grenadiers were drowned in 
trying to get on ſhore (e). 


Ar TER viewing the contraſt, which ſubſiſts 
between the conduct of theſe two different 
enter- 


0 


(4) Inquiry, p. 45. (e) Gazette, Auguſt, 19, 1758. 
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enterpriſes, the reader perhaps may now be 
leſs at a loſs to aſſign a reaſon, for our Au- 
thor's having choſen to paſs over this part of 
the General's career, and to hurry us on to 
the end of it. For ſhould we ſtay to reflect on 
the particulars of theſe great intermediate 
atchievements, it would be impoſſible not 
to recollect, that at the Rochfort expedition 
general Conway was ſecond in command, 
ſuperior to a Wolfe; and that at the Louiſ- 
burg expedition, general Wolfe was ſecond 
in command, without a Conway. . 


AFTER ſinking the remembrance of the 
former great actions of his life, it right 
have been hoped, that our Author would at 
leaſt have given to the dead hero his full 
ſhare of praiſe for the laſt. But not content 
with contracting three years ſervice into one, 
he will allow him but half the merit even 


of that. 


GENERAL Wolfe atchiev'd his glorious 
career in one important action, for ever me- 
morable, and reflecting conſummate honour 
on his country, on himſelf, and on the great 
man, whoſe councils he executed. The one im- 
portant action, with which general Wolf, 

| after 
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after all his other atchievements, completed 
his glorious career, doubtleſs did honour to 
his country, to himſelf, and to all thoſe brave 
men, who fought with him in its cauſe. But 
what the meaning can be of that addition, 
of its doing bonour to the great man, whoſe couns 
cils he executed; or why the reader is led to 
conſider general Wolf as the hand of execu- 
tion only, and not as head alſo of this great 
atchievement is not eaſy to conceive, 


I would in this and in every caſe, be as far 
from attempting to leſſen the merit of the 
Miniſter, as that of the General. But, if 
the landing and fighting the enemy at Que- 
bec be the one important action here refer- 
red to; a very little reflection will convince 
the reader, that the aſcribing of this at- 
tempt to the councils of Mr. Pitt is not 
merely making an innocent miſtake, but is 
offering an aftront to the wiſdom of his 
councils, under an appearance of doing him 
honour. And the guarding againſt any in- 
jurious imputations upon Mr, Pitt's deſigns, 
and the ſecuring to Mr. Wolt the intire me- 
rit, which belongs to him, 1s a piers of ju- 
ſtice due to them both. 


C IN 
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In treating the performance of ſo accom- 
pliſhed an Author, I am almoſt aſhamed to 
recur to common principles; and mult atk 
the reader's pardon for referring him to the 
univerſally received maxims of prudence. 
But in the choice and of forming enterprizes 
every one knows, that the wiſdom of coun- 
cil conſiſts in the propoting ſome great and 
valuable end, and the furnithing of ſufficient 
means for its attainment. 


THAT the taking of Quebec was a very 
wiſe object, no one, I ſuppoſe, will deny: 
at leaſt I readily acknowledge, that whoever 
propoſed it, or how obvious ſoever it muſt 
have appeared in our councils, yet it was a 
great and important deſign; and the propoſ- 
ing of it did honour to the adviſer. 


Bur then as much the more important as 
the end appeared to be, {0 much the more 
ſolicitous will every wile adminiſtration be 


to provide the neceſſary means for its attain— 
ment. 


FRoM the moſt authentic accounts pub- 
liſhed in our own Gazettes, it appears, that 
general Wolt failed up the river St, Lawrence, 


and 


E 

and landed for the attack of Quebec, with 
a body of troops much inferior in number to 
the French forces, which were appointed 
for the defence of it. That beſides the great 
army intrenched on the river, the country 
itſelf was ſo ſtrong, as to haftle all our at- 
tempts to come near it. When TI learned, 
lays his excellent letter (%, that “ ſuccours 
*« of all kinds had been thrown into Que- 
« bec; that five battalions of regular troops, 
«© compleated from the beſt inhabitants of 
e the country, ſome of the troops in the co- 
« lony, and every Canadian that was able to 
« bear arms; beſides ſeveral nations of Sa- 
« yages, had taken the field in a very ad- 
e vantageous lituation; I could not flatter 
* myſelf that I ſhould be able to reduce the 
% place.” But great as was their army, 
there was a ſtill greater obſtacle in the Ge- 
neral's way, which aroſe, he ſays, not /o 
much from the numver of the enemy, (though 
ſuperior to us) as frem the natural firensth 
of the country, From the fame account it 
appears, that the number of French troops, 
which marched to the battle near Quebec, 
excluſive of thoſe which remained in the 

C2 town, 


Extra. Gazette, Oct. 16, 175). 
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town, was much ſuperior to the Engliſh. 
They out flanked our army, tho' their center 
was a column, (g) not to add another body of 
two thouſand of the enemy (0), which ap- 
peared in our rear immediately after the bat- 
tle. Four or five thouſand men Vir. Wolt 
ſays, (i) is nearly the whole ſtrength of the 
army, which he had to ſend up above the 
town, to join about fourteen hundred more, 
which were already there. This diſpropor- 
tion was ſuch, that he calls his army a hand- 


ful of men. 


WII I this gentleman now, upon recol- 
lecting the ſtate of the caſe, think that he 
does honour to any miniſter, by ſuppoſing 
that he ſent a General to attack a ſtrong 
fortified town, with a much ſmaller army, 


than that which he was to find at the place 
for the deſence of it ? 


THr1s is not agreeable to the practice of 
miniſters of State in every other caſe. And 


though inſtances may poſſibly be found of 
fortified towns having been taken by a force 


leſs than their own; yet there is hardly 


any 


(g) Brig. Gen. Townſend's Letter, (V) Ibid. 
fi) Extra. Gazeite, Oct. 16, 1759. 


1 
any example of a cabinet council's having 
deliberately and unneceſſarily expoſed their 
troops to ſo unequal a hazard; at leaſt, 
whatever may have been the event, no one 
before this Author ever thought of compli- 
menting the wiſdom of fuch councils. 


Nox would I for a ſingle moment be un- 
derſtood to inſinuate, that Mr. Pitt was real- 
ly chargeable with ſuch raſh and deſperate de- 
ſigns. It has always been thought, that the 
ſcheme of that expedition, as formed here 
at home, was, that general Amherſt ſhould 
have marched by land, and aſſiſted in the 
operations of the ſiege. Poſſibly too it 
might have been hoped, that the troops, 
which had been ſent the winter before to the 
attack of Martinico, would we able to fail 
from the Weſt Indies, and join the General 
in his voyage. This is what is commonly 
underſtood to have been Mr. Pitt's plan. And 
if thoſe troops had met, they would together 

have certainly made a force ſufficient to give 
to the enterprize a probability of ſucceſs. 


Had it been the original intention, that 
General Wolf ſhould ſingly undertake the 
ſiege, with the troops he was to carry out 


with 
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with hin; it cannot but be ſuppoſed, that 
the witdom of Mr. Pitt's councils would 
have furniſhed him with a force, which 
ſhould be adequate to the deſign : and it 
would have been caſy to have allotted for him 
a part of that great army, which marched 
with General Amherit; who with ten or 
fifteen thouſand men might have moved as 
expeditiouſly, and come up as foon, as with 
twenty. And with a lets number, would 
have been juſt as able, as with a greater, to 
ſtruggle with the ſeaſons, and buffet the 
winds and waves upon Lake Champlain. 
Our author, therefore, far from compliment= 
ing, really detracts from the wiſdom of his 
great man's councils, by ſuppoſing that out 
of ſo large a body of troops, as were then 
in America, he originally apportioned fo 
{mall a force to ſo great an undertaking, 


No R is it at all agreeable to Mr. Pitt's 
practice in other caſes to make a proviſion of 
means, ſo very inadequate to the end. When, 
for inſtance, he determined to make a deſcent 
upon Belleiſle, there is not the leaſt appear- 
ance of his having been ſparing in the num- 
ber of troops allotted for that purpoſe. Some, 
perhaps, may have bcen tempted to think, 

that 


. 


* 


that there were more ſhips and men employed 
there, than were neceſſary, and may have 
doubted whether the whole iſland was worth 
the armament ; but no one ever thought that 
the armament was not enough for the iſland. 


AND when this great man, two years be— 
fore this, reſolved upon making an attempt 
upon Rochefort, the council, at St. James's, 
were very far from intending to fend, for 
that purpoſe, a body of men, which ſhould 
be uncqual to the enterprize. They did not 
finally actermine, that this army ſhould con- 
ſiſt of twelve battalions, till they knew, by 
an exact liſt of all the regiments in the 
French ſervice, and the diſpoſition of them 
in the ſeveral parts of their empire, through 
which they were diſtributed, that there 


could not be a force equal to this in that 
part of the country. 


I x juſtice to Mr. Pitt's character, and to 
ſhow how tar ke was from any ſuch raſhneſs, 
as this author aſcribes to him; I cannot help 
_obſerving, that his precaution went much 
{farther than common, in ſecuring ſucceſs to 
this enterprize. And, therefore, as Sir John 
Mordaunt was thought to be in an infirm 


ſtate 
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ſtate of health, he took care to fortify him 
with the aſſiſtance of another General, of 
great underſtanding and abilities ; who was 
admitted into all the conſultations of the ca- 
binet, previous to the expedition ; and who, 
therefore, tho' not the firſt in command, 
was yet a principal in Mr. Pitt's councils, as 
much as Sir John Mordaunt ; and, perhaps, 
was ſtill more than he depended upon for all 
the ſubſequent councils of execution. As 
to freſh councils of deliberation, Whether 


they ſhould proceed or not in the ſervice, for 


which they were ſent, when nothing appear- 


»d to hinder them, that was a meaſure, of 
\-hich no one of the cabinet-council could, 
a that time have had the leaſt ſuſpicion. 


To return then to the argument. That 


| M. Pitt heartily deſired that Quebec ſhould 


be aken, cannot be doubted : that he plan- 
ned a ſufficient force for that purpoſe, if 
the hree different corps had joined, as he 


inter ded, is not to be denied: but from the 


time, when General Amherſt could not 
come up, and when the troops in the Weſt 
Indies were detained there; from that time 


Mr. Pitt's plan was at an end. And all the 


ſubſequent operations were the ſeveral Ge- 
neral's 


[17] 
neral's own : about which, from the nature 


of things, Mr. Pitt could have had no know- 
ledge, and therefore could give no counſel. 


Bur though it would be an affront to 
common ſenſe, and an injury done to Mr. 
| Pitt's adminiſtration, to ſuppoſe, that he, 
AN or any member of it, could reſolve to fend 
Mr. Wolf, with his ſingle command, to at- 
tack a fortified town, guarded by an army 
much ſuperior to his own ; yet the wiſdom 
of council, 1s one thing, and the bravery of 
enterprize, 1s another. Mr. Wolf, and the 
officers with him, had now failed, and were 
landed for the ſervice : General Amherſt, 
how well ſoever his conjunction with them 
might have been intended here at home, had 
not been able to effect it; nor were the 
Weſt India forces arrived. Two parts in 
three, therefore, of Mr. Pitt's plan had 
failed. But this was all the force they had, 
and the enterprize was to be attempted. with 
this alone, or not at all. 
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T HE Generals had made their utmoſt 
efforts to force a paſſage at the falls at Mont- 
moreney, and had failed. How eaſy would 
it have been, in this caſe, to have held a 
D council 
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council of war, and found reaſons to come 
back again? They had landed and done e- 
nough for their own honour ; and all men 
would have allowed, that they had exerted 
their utmoſt ſtrength ; but had found them- 
ſelves too weak for the troops actually in 
the field ; and much more to take the town. 
But they felt for their country, and knew the 
diſtreſs, which ſuch a miſcarriage muſt oc- 
caſion in our councils and finances at home. 
They ſaw the neceſſity of hazarding an at- 
tempt, which the wiſdom of no cabinet 
council would have originally adviſed. The 
affairs of Great Britain, ſays this true patriot, 
I know require the moſt vigorous meaſures ; but 
then, courage of a handful of brave men ſhould 
be exerted only, where there is ſome hope of 
a favourable event. Such were the ſenti- 
ments which actuated his great mind thro' 
his glorious career; and under this convic- 
tion he greatly adventured in his country's 
cauſe, and has for ever endeared to it his me- 
mory by the atchievement. 


FRO M a Letter of Mr. Wolf's, writ at 
the time, I could ſhow, that he had once 
actually reſolved to return. Suppoſe he had 
returned; no one could have ſaid, but that 


he 
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he had executed all Mr. Pitt's councils, and 
much more; all I mean which related tc 
his part of the ſcheme. Every one muſt. 
remember the univerſal concern, which his 
public letter occaſioned. They, who beſt 
knew the country, had declared their opint- 
on before; but all men then wiſhed, that 
the forces had gone together, and the ſuc- 
ceſs of the expedition not been left to the 
uncertainty of an after conjunction, 


IN this cheice of adrfficulties, when he owns 
himſelf at a loſs head to determine; did the 
council at St. James's ſuggeſt the expedient 
of ſailing by night up above the town, and 
getting on the other fide of it ? Shall then 
any one attempt to rob theſe brave men of 
the whole praiſe of their generous reſolution 
to land under every diſadvantage, and with 


4 handful of an army, to fight one of near 


double their number ? The General greatly 
fell in the attempt ; but he left others, like 
himſelf, to carry it on, who animated with 
the ſame zeal for their country's ſervice, ſoon 
compleated the atchievement. Inſtead of 
amuſing themſelves with the examination 
of paiſants, with looking through ſpying- 
glaſſes, at the landing-place, and wearying 

* their 
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their imaginations ſor fix days together witl, 
ſuppoſed diſliculties; they overcame all their 
real ones in a jew hours; and, aſter beating 
the enemy into the town, without loſing 
time in holding councils of war, or ſtaying 
to go through the forms of a firſt, ſecond, 
and third parallel, they puſhed on their aſ- 


ſaults, and in three days carried the place 
by a coup de main. 


In all this it is impoſlible for the reader 
not to ſee, that the miniſter, at home, could 
have no knowledge, and therefore could give 
no counſel, Yet ſo meanly does our author 
think of his great man's underſtanding, as to 
imagine that he will ſnuff up incenſe, offer- 
ed to the wiſdom of his councils, for a mea- 
ſure, of which he was utterly ignorant; 
and take to himſelf a merit, in the ſucceſs of 
an attempt, which the wiſdom of no cabi- 
net council ever could have adviſed. So 
weakly greedy of praiſe, does he ſuppoſe him, 
as, merely in order to avail himſelf of the e- 
vent, to incur the imputation of having 
deliberately expoſed the honour of the na- 
tion, and riiked the expence of a whole year's 
ſervice, and the lives of ſeven thouſand ſub- 


jects, 
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jects, upon the molt uncertain and deſperate 
kind of hazard. 


Bor if, as this author ſuppoſes, Mr. Wolf 
did fo much honour to himſelf, and to his 
country, by executing Mr. Pitt's countels ; 


what then arc we to think of thoſe Gene— 


rals, who treated this great man's orders 
with neglect ; and declined the cxecuting of 
them, though they failed under his immedi- 
ate and expreſs direction? I ſhould have ſpar- 
ed this reflection, if our author had not un- 
avoidably forced me into it, by bringing 
this very charge againſt other men. 70 La- 
trons of this writer, fays te, aways called that 
Rochefort ſcheme ene of Mr. Pitt's v:frons (Y). 
Who the writer of the addreſs is, or who 
are his patrons, I don't at all know. But 
without regarding perſons, in which the 
wiſdom of the mcaſure is not at all concern- 
ed; I confeſs myſelf one, that always ap- 
proved and admired it; and I did it upon 
attending to the whole evidence, as it ap- 
peared at the Board of Inquiry, and at the 
Court Martial, which were held upon it. There 
is a juſtice, which is due toevery man; and as! 


would not aſcribe to Mr. Pitt the honour of 


atchievements, wherein his councils were not 


CO- 


L. J 1 
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2 
concerned; ſo I would be far from with- 


holding from him the praiſe of thoſe, where- 
in they were, 


THAT the attacking of Rochefort was a 
_ wile meaſure, is evident from the nature of 
the thing itſelf ; and the lights (/) we have 
ſince acquired, put it beyond diſpute. To 
Mr. Pitt therefore is duc, not honour of 
having firſt projected it; for that was Mr. 
Clarke's : not the judgment of having firit 
approved of it; for that was Lord Li- 


gonier's : but the merit of having adopted, 


encouraged, and forwarded it; and of fur- 
niſhing the Generals with all the neceſſary 
requiſites for the ſucceſs of it. Who they 
were that treated the ſcheme as viſionary, 
will beſt appear from the examinations. 


H1s Majeſty's orders, which Mr. Pitt 


and Lord Ligonicr both told the command 


ers, (n) were as poſitive as can be given 
in 


—— 


(1) Several of the officers who were at Rochefort, 
ſerved the next year at Louiſburgh, and were brought 
Priſoners to Andover; and they acknowledged, that the 
place would have ſurrendered, if the troops had landed 
and marched up to it o their frlt arrival. 


(m) Inquiry, p 
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in ſuch cafes; were, © to attempt, as far as 
«© ſhall be found practicable, a deſcent with 
the forces under their command, on the 
«© French coaſt, at or near Rochefort; in 
« order to attack, if practicable, and by a 
« yigorous impreſſion force that place; and 
ce to burn and deſtroy, to the utmoſt of 
« your power, all Docks, Magazines, Arſe- 
« nals, and ſhipping that ſhall be found 
there; and exert ſuch other efforts as you 


judge moſt proper for annoying the ene- 


« my,” Sir Edward Hawke, in his letter 
to Mr. Pitt, upon receiving the report of the 
ſea Captains, ſent to examine the coaſt, ſays, 
« I] was of opinion that they might land; 
© on which Sir John Mordaunt deſired 
ce 4 council of war might be aſſembled, to 
ce conſider, of it. There it was granted 
« by every body, that the landing could be 
«« effected.” (1) 


Ir the reader now will give himſelf the 
trouble to look into the minutes of this council 


of war, or into the reaſons aſſigned by theſe 


gentlemen themſelves, for their reſolving not 
to land at the bay of Chatelaillon, he will 
find, that, without having gained freſh 

intelligence 


» — 


(n) Inquiry, p. 101. 
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intelligence of any certainty or importance, 
their reaſons agaiaſt landing almoſt all turn 
upon points, which were well known at St. 
James's before they ſailed ; and which, there- 
fore, if they juſtified them in not attempt- 
ing to execute it, mult directly condemn the 


ſcheme itſclf, as originally viſionary and im- 
practicable. 


Taz long detention of the troops in the 
Iſle of Wight ; the expectation, thereby. 
raiſed in the minds of both nations, of a 
deſcent upon the French coaſt ; the time of 
the equinox, and of the full moon; the 
dangers of high winds; the poſſible interrup- 
tions of ſtorms, and the ſwell of the fea in 
the Bay of Biſcay, were circumſtances as 
well known in England, as in the road of 
Aix. If theſe reaſons are good ones, do 
they not hold juſt as ſtrongly againſt their 
having been ordered to {ail for Rochefort, 

as they do againſt their landing, when they 
came there? Is it poſſible then, for men to 
pour ſtronger contempt on Mir. Pitt's coun- 
cils, than theſe gentlemen do, by afligning 
ſuch reaſons for not following them, as mult 
directly condemn him for giving them? 
Rocheſort wwas cerlainly the ſecend flace in im- 
fortance 
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portance on the hole coaſt (c). Muſt not then 


the King's miniſters, have been extremely 
uninformed not to have known this? or ra- 
ther was not this the very reaſon why they 
wiſhed to take it? I vas not likely that a 
place of ſuch importance ſiculd, afier ſuch worn- 
ing, be totally noglected. Did any man in the 
kingdom, except theſe gentlemen, think, that 
Mr. Pitt had not ſagacity enough to diſcern 
this? When therefore, Mr. Conway, being 
aſked to give his reaſons for having voted 
againſt landing at the firſt council of war, 
ſays, (S) © as well from general reaſoning, 
% as intelligence, thy he knew of no confiver= 
ce able army in the field, he was perſuaded 
& there muſt be a conſiderable number of men af 
* Rochefort ;” did not this general reaſoning, 
and the perſuaſion founded upon it, hold as 
good at St. James's, as at Aix? When he 
was in conſultation with Mr. Pitt, at Lord 
Holderneſs's, as in the council of war on 
board the Neptune? Mr. Pitt himſelf, ſays, 
upon oath at the Court Martial, (4) hat the 
« memcrial there ſhewn to Sir John Mordaunt 


& ond Major General Ccnway, of the French 


E 6s 4 


* 


(o)flnquiry, p. 14. (p) Inquiry, p. 35, 36. 
(2) Frial, p. 9. | 
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land forces, and the ſervices, on aohich they 
« were employed, was a paper, on which much 
« reliance was bad by the King's ſervants ; 
as coming from one of their moſt confi- 
ie dential correſpondents; and was then pro- 
& duced, as a piece of intelligence, to which 
te they gave much credit ;” and Sir John Ligo- 
nier appears to have intirely believed it (s). 
Yet ſo very cheap did they hold the great 
man's judgment of this intelligence, that 
they rather choſe to liſten to that of 
priſoners, intereſted in deceiving them, and, 
upon whom they both ſay, they could have 
no dependence. Sir John Mordaunt tells us, 
he gave little or no weight to what the French 
priſeners ſaid ; and Mr. Conway, being aſk- 
ed, what reaſon he had to apprehend a body 
of troops to oppoſe their landing? Anſwers, 
frem general reaſoning upen the ſubje&t, and 
the- information of priſoners. Q. What was 
that information? A. One ſaid there avere ele- 
ven battalions, another mentioned ſeven; and 
though he paid very little regard to any of 
them ſingly, yet, upon the whole, be thou! t 
there was no recem to doubt but there were 
f SOME froops. Did then, Mr. Pitt ſet the 


valour 
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valour of the Britiſh ſoldiers ſo very low, as 


to think that he ought to ſend them only to 


places, where he was ſure that the enemy 
had NON E? Whether the information of the 
French land forces, on which Mr. Pitt and 
the King's ſervants placed ſo much reliance, 


might not have obtained ſufficient credit 


with theſe officers, to have induced them to 
land directly, without waiting for more; or 
whether the intelligence of one of the Secre- 
taries of State's moſt confidential correſpon- 


dents, to which the cabinet-council paid ſo 


much regard, might not as well have been 
truſted to, as the ſtories of fiſhermen, ma- 
ſons, and labourers (1) at Aix, are not now 
ſubjects of inquiry. The queſtion before 
us, is only the degree of reſpect, which 
theſe gentlemen ſhewed to their great man's 


councils : and in that point of view, it is 


impoſſible for the reader not to fee that, little 
as was the regard, which Mr. Conway ſays» 
he paid to the information of the priſoners ; 
it muſt, at leaſt, have been greater, than that 
paid to the information of Mr. Pitt's coun- 


_cils; becauſe he acted upon it, and voted 


—_— _—— 
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(t) Inquiry, p. 49 and 53. 
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againſt the landing at Chatclaillon upon the 
cradle of it. 


Tur examination goes on : General Con- 
way being aſked, whether any batteries or 
troops appeared to him? Anſwers, very few. 
There was a ſmall battery; but he imagined, 
the troops would ‚ naturally conceal them- 
ſelves, till the attempt to land. (u) Yet in all 
the deſcents, which we have ſince made on 
French and Spaniards, they have never once 
acted according to this ſuppoſition. 


TN other reaſons alledged by General 
Conway are, They had been ſeen five days 
e upon the coaſt; and two days more muſt 
have been taken up in landing with the 
ce ſtores. They had no particular intelli- 
« gence of many neceſſary circumſtances, 
« relative to the ſtate of the place: they 
could not ſurprize it; and had not artil- 
« lery to attack it in form: and no ſecure 
« retreat for the troops (9. 


SIR John Ligonier, on the other hand, 
judged the intelligence of the French force, 
= {0 


() Inquiry, p. 26. (+) Ibid. 
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ſo very particular, that he thought fit to 
add, as a poſtſcript, to the paper of hints, 
given to Sir John Mordaunt, in which he 
had ſpoken of ſecuring a communication, or 
retreat: When Sir John Ligonier wrote 
« this paper, he knew nothing of the diſ- 
« poſition of the French troops: the ſmall 
number of thoſe troops, which could be 
« upon that coaſt, by the diſpoſition pro- 
« duced at the cabinet-council, leſſened very 
much the neceſſity of the precautions to 
to be taken for a communication or land- 


“ ing. (v 


cc 


«c 


«c 


IT is not neceſſary to my argument to de- 
termine, whether the Miniſter or the Gene- 
rals were in the right. All which I contend 
for is, that the reaſons here alledged, are 
ſuch as actually were, or might have been 
foreſeen before they left England ; and there- 
fore were not of weight enough in Mr. Pitt's 
eſtimation, to induce him to prevent their 
failing. He knew what the intelligence was, 
with which he had furniſhed them ; and that 
the other neceſſary circumſtances about the 
{tate of the place were to be learned on 
ſhore 


(w) Inquiry, p. 43. 
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ſhore. They confeſſedly had intelligence e- 
nough to land. Did Mr. Pitt promiſe them, 
that the other intelligence ſhould be brought 
them on ſhip-board, if they would not land 
and ſeek it ? It could not have been Mr. Pitt's 
hope, that the fleet, when it came upon the 

French coaſt, ſhould become inviſible ; or 
that the troops ſhould land, and ſteal into 
Rochefort without being obſerved. Nor 
was it this great man's deſire, that they ſhould 
firſt heſitate ; and then make the time Joſt in 
holding councils of their own, inſtead of 
executing his, a reaſon for loſing the whole 
expedition. If the landing the ſtores and 
artillery would have taken up too much time, 
'twas as well that they had no more. But whe- 
ther the quantity were too great, or too lit- 
tle; for the objections go to both; it was 
not leſs at Rochefort, than it was at Portſ- 
mouth ; and it was all, which this great man 
had allotted for the enterprize. And whe- 
ther Mr. Pitt were in the right, or in the 
wrong, in ordering them out with theſe 
ſtores, with this intelligence, and with theſe 
troops, they could not vote them inſufficient 
for the purpoſe, without impeaching the 
wiſdom of his councils in ſending them with 


no more. | 
THE 
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Tur reader will always remember, that 
we are not trying the merits of the cauſe 
over again; but only who they were that 
deſerved the charge, of having treated the 
great man's ſcheme as viſionary. It has ever 
been underſtood to be the duty of officers to 

proceed in the execution of orders as far as 
they can go. Had any obſtacle preſented to 
diſable them from landing, it might have 
been natural to hold a council to conſider 
how to remove it: but why not go on at 
leaſt as far as they could ? it had been time 
enough to have ſtopped, when they came to 
a difficulty. But theſe gentlemen inquire | 
at ſea, whether the ditch at Rochefort was 
A | wet or dry, inſtead of going to look; and 
with an open bay before them, ſtop ſhort to 
try the great man's councils over again ; and 
reſolve, that the undertaking is neither ad- 
viſable nor practicable for reaſons, which 
they themſelves cannot believe to be right, 
without thinking Mr. Pitt intirely in the 
wrong for ſending them upon it. 


W1rTn extreme indelicacy therefore does 
this advocate for the Rochefort Generals at- 


5 tempt to fix upon others the charge of 
Z having treated Mr. Pitt's ſcheme as vi- 


ſionary 


[32] 
ſionary, when they themſelves avowed it in 
the moſt open manner. IIl does it become 
them to impute to others as a crime, that 
very thing, of which they ſtand convicted 
upon record. 


SHoULD there however have been any o- 
thers, who treated the ſcheme as viſionary ; 
theirs were only the ſpeculative opinions of 
private men; but theſe gentlemen were in- 
truſted with the carrying it on: and inſtead 
of holding a council of execution, and con- 


ſulting how they ſhould moſt effectually 
perform the ſervice, for which they were 
ſent : or rather inſtead of landing directly, 
without calling any council at all, they hold 
a council of deliberation, and try the wiſdom 
of the great man's councils over again; and 
condemn their orders, inſtead of performing 
them. Others therefore treated the ſcheme 
as viſionary in theory; theſe in practice. 
Other men, till the event was over, knew 
not what the ſcheme was, and therefore 
could ſay nothing about it: but theſe men 
had the honour of having been called in to 
Mr. Pitt's councils ; were intruſted with the 
ſeveral motives and informations, upon which 
he determined to fend them; had the exa- 

mining 
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mining, and as Mr. Pitt declares upon oath 
a very long and cloſe croſs examination (a) 
of the evidences, upon whoſe information 
the ſcheme was founded. They knew that 
after the moſt ſcrupulous diſcuſſions, Mr. 
Pitt and the cabinet council were of opinion 
that it might ſucceed, and therefore had 
ordered them to make the attempt. They 
might then have urged their objections, and 
their general reaſonings upon the ſubject, 
and have heard them over-ruled : inſtead of 
which, they take upon themſelves to over- 
rule the determinations of the cabinet coun- 
cil, and vote that the ſervice they were ſent 
on, was neither adviſeable nor practicable : 
holding Mr. Pitt's opinion in ſuch extreme 
contempt, that they reſolve, tho' they had 
an open bay before them, not to land and 
give it a trial. Theſe ſuppofed ſcoffers, if 
there were any ſuch, treated the ſcheme as 
viſionary, at the expence of nothing. but 
their own judgments : but theſe Generals 
did it at an expence of half a million, and 
the loſs of a whole year's ſervice of the fleet 
and army to the public. 


(a) Trial, p. 9. 
F By 
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By the failure of the Rochefort expediti- 
on, Mr. Pitt ſaw all his important hopes of 
annoying the French coaſt, and of reducing a 
great part of their naval ſtrength, defeated ; 
the principal objects of the war ſet a twelve- 
month backward ; and the nation put to a 
great expence, to no other effect, than to 
point out to its enemies the part where they 
were molt aſſailable; and by warning them 
to put it into a better ſtate of defence, for 
the time to come, to make any ſecond at- 


tempt on it really impracticable (z), 


BEes1iDEs the advantage, which might 
have accrued from the deſtroying one of 
their principal docks ; tis remarkable, that 
ſome of the men of war, which then took 
ſhelter at Rochefort, were the very ſhips, 
which the next year made the principal re- 
ſiſtance, and held out the longeſt at Louiſ- 
bourgh (x). 
880 0 IN 
| u) This was actually the caſe of Port POrient, which 
was now rendered unaſlailable in this war, through the 
warning given by that fruitleſs attempt on it in the laſt. 


(x) The Prudente was the laſt ſhip, which was burnt 
in that harbour. - 
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IN an evil hour, therefore, muſt the 
friends of theſe gentlemen charge upon others 
the irreverent uſage of Mr. Pitt's councils, 
when they themſelves firſt ſet the example» 
and were the only effectual contemners of 


them: nor could they, who were diſpoſed 
to be ſcoffers, have found an occaſion to 


treat his ſcheme as viſionary, if they who 
ſhould have been actors in it, had not firſt 


ſet his underſtanding ſo very low, as to be 
put off with their dreaming dreams of wet 


ditches on the ocean, and ſeeing viſions of 


armed men behind ſand hills; and reſolved 
to ſtay on ſhipboard, and make it ſo. Yet 
would their advocate now faſten upon others 
the crime incurred by their own miſconduct ; 
and would aſcribe to the great man, to 


whom they pay their court, the merit of 


thoſe conqueſts, in which his councils were 
not concerned ; in order to atone for their 


having robbed him of the glory of thoſe 


councils which really were his; and would 


have done honour to him, to the nation, and 


to themſelves, in their execution. 


In fact, tho' this author ſpeaks of others 
having called this one of Mr. Pitt's viſions, 


„ yet 


( 39 ] 


yet I know of none, who treated it as ſuch, 


but the friends of theſe Generals. And tho' 


the ſhiftinzs and coalitions of parties may 
have now induced a change of language, yet 
every one, who was acquainted with the 
complexion of the time, and the connections 
of theſe Generals, muſt remember, that 
they were then far from ſhewing that rever- 


ence to his councils, which they now chooſe 
to expreſs, At a time, when the D of 


C — s favourite miniſter was Overſet, 
when the royal commander himſelf was 
forced to reſign, when his ſervices were diſ- 
graced, his negociations diſown'd, and his 
treaty publickly ſtigmatized by Mr. Pitt as 
an znglorious Padlock, every one, who remem- 
bers theſe things, muſt know, that the do- 
ing honour to his councils was then judged 
to be a motive, which the very leaſt of all 


others would have operated upon the minds 


of theſe Generals; and that they were then 


far from treating him as the great man, how 


much ſoever they now affect to call him ſo. 


Bur he is now neceſſary to the very be- 
ing of their party; and therefore they now 
ſeek to purchaſe the forgiveneſs of their 
former neglecting to execute his wiſe coun- 


cihs, 
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cils, by aſcribing to him the glory of thoſe 


atchievements, which flowed from no coun- 


cil of his at all. Fond on any terms to gain 
his favour, they would even violate the moſt 
ſacred rights of the dead, and tear off the 
laurels from a fallen heroe's brow, to plant 


them on a head, which never planned the 
atchievement. 


Do then theſe gentlemen think, that the 
public has forgot the account, which was 
ſent to all the papers at the time, in which 
the nation was ſo emphatically told, that the 


fleet was returning home, No attempt having 


been made to land on the coalt of France? Or can 


they imagine, that it is not ſtill remembered, 


how the whole kingdom ſympathized with 


Mr. Pitt in the memorable expreſſion of his 
grief, in his letter to the Mayor of Bath! 
Yet would they now aftront his underſtand- 
ing, by giving to him the honour of coun- 
cils, which were not his; in order to atone 
ſor their having before affronted his autho- 


rity, by refuſing to execute thoſe, which 


really were his : and with the moſt nauſeous 
kind of fawning, would now ſpit in his 
mouth, in return ſor their having formerly 
broken his heart. 


Hg v- 
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Having now vindicated the honour of 
a brave man, whom I thought deſerving of 
a better treatment than was here given 
him ; I am more indifferent about any points 
of controverſy, between our author and his 
adverſary. 


FAR be it from me to plead for the turn- 
ing any gentleman out of his profeſſion upon 
account of his parliamentary behaviour. 
Freedom of ſpeech is eſſential to the very 
being of parliament, and the baſis of all our 
liberties. 


Bur there are two facts laid down by our 
author, which are the foundations, on which 
all his arguments are built; neither of which 
he has proved ; and either of them failing, 
his whole work falls to the ground, 


The firſt is, that General Conway was 
turned out upon account of his behaviour in 
parliament, If his Majeſty has been pleaſ- 
ed, by himſelf or by his miniſters, to ſigni- 
fy this at the time of the diſmiſſion ; then 
this author has a juſt warrant to write upon 
that ſuppoſition. If the weak conceſſions of 

his 
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his adverſary are his ſole authority; then 
this is only an affair between theſe two com- 
batants, in which others have no concern. 


Wu our author ſhall have proved, as 
he intimates (page 42) will be done, that 
this really was the motive, he will then have 
a claim to the publick attention. 


Bu r it is a piece of juſtice we owe to 
every man, not to judge of the reaſons of 
his actions without knowing them; and as a 
good ſubject, I will not believe that his Ma- 
jeſty would wantonly or unjuſtly exerciſe this 
part of the prerogative. In the mean time, 
till the true cauſe of this diſmiſſion ſhall ap- 
pear, there is nothing in General Conway's | 
caſe different from that of any other officer. 
all hold their commiſſions ſubje& to his Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure, and we have ſeen the great- 
eſt Generals turned out, without the leaſt 
impeachment of the right of cd Crown in 
ſo doing. 


' Every one muſt remember a very recent 
inſtance of a favourite General's having been 
diſmiſſed, who both in rank and merit was 
much ſuperior to General Conway, without 


a ſingle 
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A angle pamphlet, I had almoſt ſaid a ſingle 
paragraph in a news- paper having been writ 
againſt it. The Duke of Cumberland, after 
having received the public thanks of the nation, 
and a ſettlement of five and twenty thouſand 
pounds a year, for the victory of Culloden; 
after having been the only ſupport of his 
father's throne, when the boaſted friends of 
the houſe of Hanover, ſoon after the battle 
of Falkirk, all reſigned, and deſerted him in 
his diſtreſs; after having by his ſword, and 
by his councils, twice reſcued his country 
out of the two greateſt calamities, which 
can befall it; a rebellion and a continental 
war; this Royal General was forced to re- 
ſign all his honours, and the command of 
the beſt regiment in the ſervice; and yet 
the news- papers did not utter a lingle com- 
plaint un the occaſion. 


Ir the diſmiſſion happen in times, when 
men's paſſions are agitated with party con- 
teſts, they will then act very differently. 
And while thoſe on one fide ſay, it is the act 
of the Crown, and the Crown can do no 
wrong; thoſe on the other ſay, it is the act of 
the Miniſter, and a Miniſter can do no right. 


TAE 
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Tux uſual practice, in ſuch caſes, has 
been for the friends of the ſufferer, to look 
for ſome one of his moſt popular actions, and 
to aſſign that as the cauſe of the diſmiſſion. 
And, in order to intereſt the publick con- 
cern, they generally propagate reports of an 
intention to turn out many others. They 
who remember, or will look into the debates 
of the time, will know, that juſt the ſame 
things were ſaid, in Sir Robert Walpole's 
days, upon the diſmiſſion of Lord Cobham, 
and of the Duke of Bolton and Lord Welt- 
morland, which are now ſaid upon Mr. Con- 
way's. The nation might juſtly be alarmed 
to ſee this part of the prerogative carried to 
any great extent; but people arenotdiſpoſed to 
quarrel with their Sovereign, at the exertion 
of it in a few particular inſtances. 


Trax accounts, therefore, ſo often re- 
peated, of an intention to turn out all the 
officers, who voted on one fide at a county 
election; of the garbelling of the army, and 
{ſuffering none to remain in it, who will not 
blindly follow the mandates of a Miniſter ; 
of the carrying a lift of fixteen officers to 
his Majeſty ; and the like; far from being 
new inventions, are but copies of reports of 
G the 
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the ſame kind, which were ſpread thirty 


years ago, and probably will be imitated 
thirty years hence upon ſome like occaſion. 


AND an oppoſition will always find their 
account in them: for tho' time and experi- 
ence may prove ſuch reports to have been 
groundleſs, and in the end the people come 
to be convinced of their falſhood ; yet in the 
mean while they receive them as truths : and 
the bad impreſſion made by them, while 
they thought them true, ſtill remains upon 
their minds, even after the deception is 
over ; and prepares them to receive the next 
invented ſtory with the ſame greedineſs as 
they did the laſt. 


As Mr. Conway is in parliament, and 
took the popular fide of a queſtion in de- 
bate, it is not to be wondered at, that his 
friends have choſen to aſſign that as the mo- 
tive of his diſmiſſion. If any miniſter will 
avow the having adviſed the meaſure upon 
that account, he will be beſt able to give his 
reaſons in the defence of it. It is a uſage, 
which has been occaſionally practiſed under 
all adminiſtrations, is ſeldom to be juſtified, 
and ſcarce ever to be commended ; and, if 
carried 
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carried to any great extent, would be a juſt 
ground of alarm. But till this motive is a- 
vowed, it is juſt as eaſy for one party to de- 
ny, as for the other to aftirm, and I concern 
myſelf with neither. 


IT is our author's ſecond poſition ; which 
I principally meant to conſider : and which, 
I confeſs, I was not a little ſurpriſed to ſee 
ſo poſitively affirmed as a fact, and made the 
foundation of ſo great a part of his argu- 
ment: that Mr. Conway had differed with 
the adminiſtration only in a ſingle vote: or 
rather, as he explains himſelf in the note, 
and deſires to be underſtood in that ſenſe 
thro' his whole book: I was not, ftriftly 
ſpeaking, by a ſingle vote; but on a ſingle ſub- 
ject, that General Conway differed with the 
Adminiſtration. (a) 


Is it poſſible then that ſo reſpectable an 
author, who aſſumes the character of Mr. 


 Conway's friend, ſhould be ſo little informed 


in the ſub'e, on which he writes, as not to 
have heard of another ſpeech of his upon a ve- 
ry different occaſion ? in which he impeach- 


— 


(a) Page 8. 
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ed the conduct of the adminiſtration in a 
much more national and intereſting concern. 
As it is the profeſſed deſire of ſome among 
us, to throw a univerſal blot (a) over the re- 
lation of his Majeſty's unparalleled munifi- 
cence ; and to wiſh to keep concealed from 

the view of his ſubjects that tender concern, 
which he has expreſſed for their intereſt ; the 


Reader will give me leave to relate the whole 
affair. 


. AFTER all thoſe amazing ſums, which 
had been annually ſent to Germany for the 
ſupport of the war there, there ſtill remain- 
ed at the cloſe of it, demands made upon us 
under various pretences, to the amount of no 
leſs a ſum than ſeven million, eight hundred 
thouſand pounds. Demands, I ſay, not debts. 
Time was, when German demands were 
German debts : when the prevailing humour 
of the reign, or the neceſſities of the public, 
would not permit us to conteſt them. When 
our mercenaries, by holding twenty thou- 
ſand Engliſhmen in their power, under a 
German General, could make it dangerous 
4 op 


— 


(a) Emendare tuos quamvis fauſtine libellcs 
Nan multæ poterunt, una litura potiſt. 
The motto of the Budget. 
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for us to offend them, Thanks to his Ma- 
jeſty, the nation is now delivered from this 
fareign thraldom, and governed by Engliſh 
councils. In conſequence of this, a commiſ- 
ſion has been appointed to examine and ſtate 
theſe ſeveral demands. Out of the firſt 
thirteen hundred thouſand pounds worth 
of theſe claims, which have come under 
examination, one hundred thouſand was 
found good, two hundred thouſand was 
reſerved for farther proof, and the remain- 
ing million was diſallowed. I take the 
round numbers, but the accounts themſelves 
were laid before Parliament. Upon the 
peruſal of theſe accounts, it has been cur- 


rently ſaid, though our Author ſeems not 


to have heard of it, that General Conway 


was pleaſed to expreſs a diſſatisfaction at the 


large deductions, which were made from the 
claims of one German court, whole here- 


ditary Prince had fought ſo bravely in our | 


ſervice. If this ſtory be true: for I don't 
chooſe to entangle myſelf, or the Printer 
with a houſe of Commons, how little muſt 
our Author know of his friend's behaviour, 
who has ſo poſitively affirmed to his Rea- 
ders, That from the 1 5th of Nevember, the day 
the Parliament met, to the 19th of April, aben 

iz 
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it roſe, General Conway was not once of a diffe- 
rent opinion from the King's ſervants, but on 
the fingle affair of the warrants (b). It was 
the duty of adminiſtration, under the di- 
ſtreſſes of that heavy load of debt, which 
the war had brought upon us, to be as fru- 
gal as poſſible of the public money. It might 
have been thought, that ſuch a meaſure 
deſerved the thanks of every Engliſhman at 
leaſt ; and that even party itſelf might have 
rejoiced at the hearing of any thing having 
been ſaved out of that general wreck of our 
treaſure. But this gentleman it ſeems thought 
that the miniſters had ſaved too much. 
They had anſwered all the arguments of 
theſe foreign claimants : fraud and avarice 
were both filenced ; but Mr. Conway till 
remained unſatisfied. And, without having 
heard them, cenſures the proceedings, and 
thinks, that too large deductions, greater 
than their proportion, had been made from 
the accounts of one German court, whoſe 
intereſt it juſt at that time became the 
faſhion of party to eſpouſe. This ſurely was 
_ differing, not with the public miniſters. 
only, but with the public itſelf, whoſe po- 
ſterity, 


(b) Page 33. 
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ſterity, I fear, for ages to come, muſt be j 
burdened with taxes, to pay the intereſt of | 
ſixty millions of debt, incurred in the late 
reign for the ſake of theſe ſeveral German 
courts, as each of them came in their turn 
to be ſo much our favourites. 


READER, 'tis the diſtinguiſhing felicity of 
the preſent reign, that we are now under an 
Engliſh Government, and have a native 
Prince to rule over us ; and that any gentle- bi 
man, 1n taking the part of foreigners againſt | 
his country, is ſure to be of a different opi- — 
nion from his Majeſty himſelf: who upon his bl 
appointing this commiſſion for ſettling the 1 
German claims; far from pleading either the | 
| bravery or the ſufferings of his Electorate ; : 
which ſurely were as great as thoſe of any | 
other German ſtate, was pleaſed to declare 
it to be his royal pleaſure, lat juſtice ſbculd be 
done to every German court 3 but that favour 


ſhould be ſhewn to none. 


Ou R author ſrequently reminds his readers 
of his friend's great ſervices in Germany; 
and tells us, that he came from thence re- 


commended to favour by a prince of that very 
f court 
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| court (c). His behaviour ſince ſhews how 
juſt an eſtimate Prince Ferdinand could 
make of mens characters and diſpoſitions 3 
and, after having heard him plead the cauſe 
| of this foreign court againſt his country, no 
one can doubt of his gratitude. 


| Ix taking leave of this very erroneous aſ- 
| ſertion, that it was only on one ſingle ſub- 
| get, that the General differed with the ad- 
miniſtration; I can't help obſerving, that 
from the ſameneſs of the miſtake, the ſimi- 
litude of the ſtile, and the very peculiar ten- 
derneſs of the expreſſion, it is impoſſible not 
to be led to gueſs at the hand, from which 
we are to derive certain other articles, which 
appeared in the news- papers immediately 
after Mr. Conway's diſmiſſion (). 


— — — t — — 
— 
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« WI hear a certain general officer, who 
« was lately turned out of his regiment ; and 
« who 1s adored by the army for his bravery, 
« humanity and integrity, has begged of all 
i his friends not to expreſs the leaſt murmur 
« or diflatisfaQtion on his account: as he is 
N « content with having ſerved his country in 
| 3 his 


: (c) Page 14. 
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his profeſſion, and in parliament, without 
* 1njoying the ſmalleſt gratuity. A rare 
% example of moderation, virtue, and difin- jj 
e tereſtedneſs. May it be imitated ! | 
| 


La) 
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« IT has been ſaid, that this gentleman, 
«© upon one queſtion, voted with the Mino- 
«rity; 
© 2 HE report gains credit, that ſix or ſeven 
* more general officers, beſides General Con- 
* way have been diſmiſſed from the ſervice.” 


Tux miſtake, the reader ſees, is juſt the 
ſame. No one of the General's friends in 
parliament, could have been ignorant of his 
ſpeech there ; and hardly any of them there- 
fore, beſide our author, could have fallen 
into it. The ſentiments in theſe paragraphs 
exactly agree with thoſe of the Counter ad- 
dreſs; and for the manner, that in both 1s 
ſo ſingularly indearing, that one knows not 
where to find another artiſt, who could {well 
the notes of his praiſes to ſo high a pitch. 
How divine is the character of a General juſt 
turned out! Adored by the army for his bravery, 
kumanity and integrity. What a pattern of 
meekneſs and ſubmiſſion is here ſet beſore 

8 us ? 
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$ us? The General has begged of all his friends, 
not to expreſs the leaſt murmur or diſſatisfaction 
upon his account. What heart but melts with 
BY ſorrow for ſuch à rare example of moderation, 
| virtue and diſintereſtedneſs? And, how devout- 
ly muſt we all join in the pious prayer at the 
| cloſe ? May it be imitated ! 


| THE laſt quoted article: The report gains 
credit, that fix er ſeven more general officers, 
befide General Conway, have been diſmiſſed from 
the ſervice, J do not aſcribe to our author. 
The writer of that paragraph probably knew it 
to be falſe at the time he ſent it. That 
therefore is an infamous fallacy, of which 
no gentleman of character ought to be ſuſ- 
pected. And though the report itſelf be of 
a like kind with that of our author's liſt of 
fifteen ; yet, with that profound reverence, 
which he expreſſes for the ſpotleſs character 
of General Conway, it ſeems ſcarce poſſible 
for him to have thought of making any ad- 
dition to the guilt of thoſe, who turned him 
out. The moſt accumulated crimes cannot 
riſe to a mountain of guilt high enough to 
equal this one. What are the ſufferings of 
| fix or ſeven reprobate ſinners, compared with 
= | | thoſe 


($13 
thoſe of the ſaint- like, the ſpotleſs, the a- 
dored General Conway? 


THE reader, I hope, will interpret no- 
thing, which is ſaid on this head, to the pre- 
judice of the General's own character. I 
think him a gentleman of great abilities, of 
a very fine underſtanding, and of an amiable 
deportment. Nor would I in the leaſt de- 
gree call in queſtion his perſonal bravery. I 
will go farther, and cheerfully acknowledge, 
that among the Rochefort chiefs, I think him 
the leaſt blameable of the three. 


Bur a gentleman, who has the misfortune 
to be made the ſubject of party conteſt, has 
this ſingular diſadvantage above other men, 
that he incurs the double danger of being 
hurt, not only by the accuſations of his ene- 
mies, but by the injudicious commendations 
of his friends : and, like a wounded ſoldier 
lying between the two lines of battle, may 
be as effectually ſhot by his defenders, as 
by his enemies. 


IN the caſe before us, it is ſcarce poſſible 
for an unprejudiced byſtander, not to have 


remarked the very different light, in which 
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the General himſelf makes his appearance, 
from that in which his advocates have choſen 
to repreſent him. So little did his adoring 
friends regard his pious requeſt, not to expreſs 
the leaſt murmur or diſſatisfaftion upon his ac- 
count ; that for ten days together after his 
diſmiſſion, not a paper came out, without 
ſome inflammatory letter or article upon that 
ſubject. The perpetual repetition of invectives 
atlength produced an anſwer: when this ſpot- 
leſs General, whom his panegyriſt had been 
holding out to us as a ſtandard of diſintereſted 
virtue and reſignation, came forth himſelf 
in an advertiſement, to tell us, that he would 
cut the throat of any man, who ſhould call 
him a timid and unenterpriſing General, 
Every gentleman, doubtleſs, has a right to 
ſhew himſelf to the world in what character 
he pleaſes : but when he himſelf chooſes to 
to appear in an advertiſement with the fierce- 
neſs of a lion, he will give us leave to laugh 
at his friends painting him with all the em- 
blems of meekneſs. It had been better, 
ſurely, ſor our author to have conſulted his 
original; that the piece might at leaſt have 


have preſerved ſome appearance of juſtneſs. 
| But 


. = 


But at preſent, how great ſoever may be 
his {kill in the art of painting, he may, if he 
pleaſe, value himſelf upon the beauty of his 
portraits, but no one will compliment him 
upon their /ikeneſs. 


Wo was the writer of the letter in the 
Gazetteer, at which the General and. our 
author, are ſo much offended, is to me a 
matter abſolutely unknown ; nor do I at all 
enter into the diſpute between them. But as 
this is the firſt inſtance of a challenge being 
publickly given in the news- papers, they 
will give me leave to obſerve: that, if any 
gentleman in the papers ſhall impeach the 
perſonal courage of General Conway, that 
poſſibly may give him a right by the law of 
honour to vindicate his character as a private 
man ; and to prove by a challenge, that he 
has as much perſonal bravery as his accuſer, 


But perſonal courage in a private man, and 


bravery of enterprize in a General, are very 
diſtinguiſhable qualities, and the one does 
not neceflarily imply the other, 


FAR be it from me, however, to determine 
any thing about the principle, from which 
we are to derive the inactivity of the com- 

manders 
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manders in the Rochefort expedition : 
Doubtleſs there are many other cauſes, be- 
fide Fear, which may prevent ſoldiers from 
doing their duty. The reader, perhaps, has in 
a former part (a) recollected the deſcription, 
which the hiſtorian gives of Otho's(e) : Miles 
alacer ; qui tamen Juſſa Ducum 1 nterpretari, 
quam exequi, mallet, I acknowledge my- 
ſelf to be an incompetent judge on that 
head: The only thing, which I pretend 
to know about it is, that nothing was done, 
no attempt was madeto landon the coalt of France. 
And when General Conway, in conjunction 
with other Generals, takes upon himſelf the 
charge of an important Expedition, upon 
which the publick had raiſed the higheſt 
expectations; and thoſe expectations are all 
diſappointed : General Conway mult expect 
that the publick will take notice of it, and 
give their opinion upon the behaviour of thoſe 
Generals, with the ſame freedom, as they 
do upon the conduct of other men in pub- 
lick ſtations. 


'Tis the tax, which is ever laid upon great 
offices : gentlemen who will undertakethem, 


and | 
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(a) Page 32. (e Tac. Iiiſt. Lib. 2. cap. 39. 
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and appear upon the public ſtage, know that 
they muſt draw to themſelves the publicatten- 
tion : and men will give their opinions upon 


what they ſee and hear. 


Was not the loſs of all our hopes from 
Mr. Pitt's firſt and favourite ſcheme for the 
taking of Rochefort, an event as intereſting 
to the public, as Mr. Conway's loſs of his 


regiment ? Surely then a general officer muſt 


be as anſwerable to the public for the failure 
of that Expedition, as his Majeſty or his Mi- 
niſters can be for his diſmiſſion. Yet after 
the papers had for many days together heen 
filled with the moſt injurious reflections up- 


on other characters for turning him out, no 
ſooner did the exorbitant praiſes given him 


upon that occaſion, provoke any. perſon to 
reply, but the General ſends him a challenge. 


Do then theſe gentlemen think, that they 


have an excluſive property in the papers? 
And that they ought to be uſed only as 
channels to convey to the public their ex- 
travagant panegyricks upon their friends, 
and invectives againſt their adverſaries ? Does 
the liberty of the preſs, for which gentle- 
men affect to appear ſo much concerned, in 

order 
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[ 56 ] 
order to make others believe, that it is in 
danger of being violated ; does the liberty 


of the preſs conſiſt in giving them a right to 
publiſh what they pleaſe on one ſide of a 


queſtion, and to run a man through, that 
writes on the other ? 


I wouLD in every cafe abhor all perſo- 
nal reflections; and in this caſe, from the 
high opinion I have of Mr. Conway's pri- 
vate character, I am leaſt of all in danger of 
being betrayed into them: but it may not 
be ſo eaſy for other men to catch the rapture, 
with which our author dwells upon his 
praiſes. Other men, who do not behold 
him as a ſpotleſs mirrour of virtue, may per- 
haps aſk, what there is in Mr. Conway's 
character ſo very ſacred, as to demand ſo 
profound a reverence ? And while reflections 


of the moſt abuſive kind are every day 


thrown out on one fide, it- will be difficult 
to aſſign a reaſon, why other men have not 
as good a right to ſay, wherein they think 
Mr. Conway has been miſtaken, or has 
failed in his duty, as he or his friends have 
to ſay, wherein they think Mr. Grenville or 
lord Halifax have been deficient in theirs. 


For 
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For myſelf, though I enter not into the 
motive of theſe gentlemen's determining not 
to land at Chatelaillon, and am far from a- 
ſcribing it to timidity, yet were the general's 
ſword at my throat, I muſt ſtill maintain my 
opinion, and ſay, that I thought he miſtook 
his duty in that determination. And though 
I am not conſcious of having any where in 
the leaſt degree inſinuated the want of cou- 
rage; yet perhaps, the General himſelf, up- 
on cooler reflection may agree with me, that 
this courage might have been expreſſed in 
a much happier manner, by landing and 
ſeeking to fight the King's enemies at Roche- 
fort, than by offering to murder the King's 
ſubjects in Hyde Park. 


When there is a miniſter, ſays our Author, 
(f) as virtuous as General Conway, and who 
has been only as much abuſed, 1 will allem that 
he has reaſon to harangue again{t invectives. 
And is he then really ſo great a ſtranger to 
the works of his friends? does he indeed en- 
tertain ſo very mean an opinion of „is com- 

I peers 
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peers of the minority? ('Tis his phraſe and 
not mine.) It had been better ſurely not to 
have diſcovered to us at leaſt, that he thinks 
them all ſuch very bad writers, as not to be 
worth his looking into: for it is impoſſible 
he ſhould have read any of them, and not 
have met with more abuſe of one miniſter, 
who is confeſſedly of an unexceptionable 
character, and as far from profligacy as Mr. 
Conway himſelf, than he will find in the 
writings againſt General Conway all put to— 
gether. I ſhall not enter into any invidious 
compariſons between them; I wiſh that both 
parties could boaſt of more good characters, 
but wherein has Mr. Grenville come ſo very 
ſhort of this mirrour of perfection? or in 
which of the relative virtues, ſo largely a- 
ſcribed to Mr. Conway, has he been found 
ſo very deficient ? I will not combat this au- 
thor's boaſts of Mr. Conway's moſt ſpotleſs 
cbaracter, of his ungqueſtionable virtues as a man, 
a huſband, a father, a ſubject, a ſenator, his 
conſpicious difintereſtedneſs, his amiable modeſty, 
his laborious attention, and his unqueſtionable 
ccurage in his profeſſion ; only let not this over- 
 weening fondneſs for one man make him 
blind to every other man's good qualities. 

BUT, 
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BUT, ſays cur author (g), General Mor- 
daunt commanded the Rochefort Expedition, and 
not General Conway 3 Dees an inferior in com- 
mand deſerve to be puniſhed for that miſcarriage, 
ol en the Principal did not, but was honourab,y 
acquitted? And that very acquittal was a 
convincing evidence of the little good, which 
1s to be expected from Courts martial : and 
{trongly proved to the nation, that, if a ge- 
neral be but on the right ſide, be a favourite 
of the Commander in chief, and have not 
made his brother officers his enemies, he 
has very little to fear from a Court- martial 
of his friends. The deciſions of ſuch a ſet: 
of old gentlemen might do for the time; 
and, as the army was then conſtituted, 
might by their authority be made to paſs 
upon the public. The nation had long been. 
eſtranged from conqueſt, and knew no o- 
therwiſe. We have ſince been made wiſer, 
and are become much better inſtructed by. 
the more enterprizing genius, and the great 
atchievements of ſoldiers of another forme. 
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. Wuicy of all our conqueſts had been ours, 
if the commanders, who fo gloriouſly ac- 
quired them, inſtcad of landing as ſoon as 
they came to the place of their deſtination, 
had declined to quit their ſhips, becauſe they 
{aw troops on ſhore to oppoſe them? and 
much more becauſe they did not know, but 


that there might be troops behind ſand- hills, 
though they did not ſee them ? 


EvEN our firſt Martinico Generals did not 
determine, that they would not land by day, 
becauſe their enemies might ſee them; and 
then that they would not land by night, be- 
cauſe they muſt have a full view of the ground 
they were to land on (g); and, at laſt, in their 
defence object againſt, moon-Ilight as worſt 
of all. (Y) 


Tux gallant General Draper tells us, that, 
upon their arrival in Manilla Bay; © To in- 
« creaſe, as much as poſſible, the viſible 
© confuſion and conſternation of the enemy, 
« we determined to loſe no time in the at- 
« tack of the Port of Cavite, which was at 
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ce firſt intended, but proceed directly to the 


A 
* 


grand object. And the next day, having with 
„ the Admiral and other principal officers 
« examined the coaſt, in order to fix upon a 
0 proper ſpot for landing the troops, artillery, 
© and ſtores, the boats were that ſame even- 
«© ing prepared for landing. What had become 
of the Expedition, if, inſtead of attacking 
the town directly, they had for ſix days to- 


gether held councils of war, to conſider of 


fit places of landing; and fancied no one 
proper, but that where the ſhips might do 
the buſineſs for them ? Does any man think, 
that Manilla had ever been our's, if, inſtead 
of improving the firſt conſternation, they 


had ſpent three days in examining of priſon- 


ers, and debating whether the ditch round 
it was a wet or dry one ? They aſked them- 
ſelves no ſuch queſtion, while they were on 
ſhip-board ; but went aſhore to ſee; and 
found one part of it wet, and another dry. (i) 

From 


(i) The front we were obliged to attack, was defend- 
ed by the baſtions, St. Diego and St. Andrew, with 
orillons, and retired flanks, a wet ditch, covered way, 


and glacis; the baſtions were in excellent order, lined 


with a great number of braſs cannon; but the ditch was 
not produced round the capital of the baſtion of St. 
Diege, which determined us to attack it, and make our 
diſpoſitions accordingly, Gazettce, April 19, 1763. 
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FROM Mr. Conway's own note-book, (+) 
it appears, that the one, who ſaid there were 
eleven battalions, was Boneau a fiſherman 
of L'Ifle Diew, of whom Sir John Mordaunt 
obſerved, © That Boneau was examined al- 
« moſt a whole day before the council, and be 
« was ſo very indiſtinct and unſatisfattory, that 
& the council was quite out of pdtience with 
« him (). Had not the public rather more 
reaſon to be quite out of patience with a ſet 
of gentlemen, who with ſo fine an army 
hanging on their reſolves, could ſuffer the ar- 
dor of the troops to cool, and the enemy 
to recover from the ſurprize of their firſt ar- . 
rival, while they trifled away almoſt a whole 
day, in trying to get information from a fiſh- 
erman, upon a ſubje& of fortification and 
engineering ? 

BuT General Conway was urgent in ad- 
viſing ſome attempt (m) and never acqui- 
eſced in abandoning the project, till it was 
too late to undertake it. And it is with 

plea- 
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pleaſure I acknowledge, that it was up- 
on this account I have ſaid; that a- 
mong the chiefs in that Expedition, I 
have always reckoned that General Conway 
was the leaſt hlameable of the three. But 
one of the reaſons, which this General him- 
{elf gives for his voting againſt the landing at 
Chatelaillon, on the 25th of January, was, 
that the fleet had been ſeen five days upon 
the coaſt: were it not better for our author 
not to remind us of a ſcheme given in on 
the 26th for landing in Oleron, attacking 
the caſtle on the ſouth end of the iſland, and 
paſling over from thence to the continent? 
Would not the fleet have been ſeen as many 
more days, by the time, when they ſhould 
have landed in that iſland, attacked and taken 
the Fort of Oleron, and marched to the o- 
ther end of it; there to be imbarked, and 
relanded on the continent ? Would they, at 
the end of ſo many more days circuit, have 
been nearer to Rochefort, than, if they had 
landed the 25th at Chatelaillon, they might 
have ſound themſelves, after a march of 
three hours? 1 forbear to ſay more: but let 
not the reader think, that I reſt upon my 
own judgment, in ſuppoſing that the Expe- 

| dition 
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dition was ruined by that vote, not to land 
at Chatelaillon. I am founded in the ob- 
ſervation by too good an authority, to be 
conteſted. 


Our author very deſervedly mentions the 
praiſes of the General Waldegrave ; he was 
moſt certainly loved and admired in his pro» 
feſſion. If, as he ſeems to intimate, there 
was a friendſhip between the two Generals, 
ſo much the more is Lord Waldegrave's 
judgment to be regarded. He knew that 
General Conway had voted againſt the land- 
ing at Chatelaillon; yet he would not ſuffer 

his friendſhip to bias his opinion; or conceal + 
his judgment upon a ſubject, in which the 
honour of his Majeſty's arms, and the inter- 
eſt of his country, were ſo deeply concern- 

ed. And though our author juſtly obſerves, 
that he would not deign to countenance a 
 ſeribler in malicious inſinuations; yet there 
is a hand-writing of General Waldegrave's, 
which, being now become a part of our 

| hiſtory, can never be eraſed. Tis the reſult 
of his judgment, upon hearing the whole 
evidence on the affair. We conceive 
«© another cauſe of the failure of the Expedi- 


tion to have been, that, inſtead of attempt- 
ing 


( 65] 
ing to land when the report was received 


on the 24th of January, from Rear Admi- 
ral Brodrick and the Captains, who had 


been ſent to found and reconnoitre, a 
a council of war was ſummoned and held 
on the 25th; in which it was unanimouſ- 
ly reſolved not to land: as the attempt 
upon Rochefort was neither adviſable nor 
practicable. But it does not appear to us, 
that there were then, or at any time af- 
terwards, either a body of troops, or 


batteries on the ſhore, ſufficient to have 


prevented the attempting a deſcent in pur- 
ſuance of the inſtructions ſigned by your 
Majeſty ; neither does it appear to us, 
that there were any ſufficient reaſons to 
induce the council of war to believe, 


that Rochefort was ſo far changed in reſ- 


pect of its ſtrength, or poſture of defence, 
ſince the Expedition was firſt reſolved on 


in England, as to prevent all attempts of 
an attack upon the place, in order to burn 


and deſtroy the docks, magazines, arſe- 


nals, and ſhipping, in obedience to your 
Majeſty's commands. 


K ce An 
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« AND we think ourſelves obliged to re- 
* mark upon the council of war, of the 28th 
of September, That no reaſon could have 
EN « exiſted, ſufficient to prevent the attempt 
&« of landing previous to that day, as the 
© council then unanimouſly reſolved to 


« land with all poſſible diſpatch.” 
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Tux laſt clauſe in this report is ſtill 
more remarkable: We cannot but look 
« upon the Expedition as having failed, 
from the time, the great object of it was 
« laid aſide in the council of war on the 


<<. 2th.” 


| Tur reader here ſees every thing, which 
I have ſaid, confirmed by the deliherate 
judgment of General Waldegrave and the 
other officers, after the moſt impartial inqui- 
ry into the cauſes of the failure of that Expe- 
dition. I have now, therefore, done with 
the ſubject, and am ſorry to have been forc- 
ed to ſay ſo much upon it. But when gen- 
tlemen take to ſainting their friends, and | 
holding them up for adoration, merely becauſe | 
they are legally and conſtitutionally diſ- 
| milled ; 
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miſſed; they muſt expect to hear ſomething 
in return. General Conway has not indeed 
been one of our conquering Generals, nor 
poſſibly the moſt happy of our officers: but a 
man's worſt enemies are ſometimes thoſe, 
who profeſs themſelves his greateſt friends: 
and under all his misfortunes, the General's 
evil genius never did him ſo great a ſpite, as 
when it ſent him ſo over zealous an advocate. 
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